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FARM  DEMONSTRATION  MONTHLY, 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 


Office  of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West. 


No.  17.  April,  1916. 

KEEPING  TAB  ON  THE  WORK. 

During  1915,  370  county  agents  reported  conducting  10,263  demonstrations.  They  also 
reported  having  held  38,429  meetings,  in  which  something  of  the  work  was  explained  to  1,742,587 
persons. 

The  county  agent  is  a  community  teacher,  though  he  does  well  not  to  herald  this  fact.  He 
may  seem  to  be  wholly  concerned  with  material  things,  as  he  tests  soil,  or  seed,  or  animal,  but 
he  is  helping  people  to  better  understand  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  environment  to 
the  end  that  their  lives  may  be  more  satisfying.  Being  a  teacher,  he  should  keep  such  records 
as  will  enable  him  to  report  in  an  adequate  way  the  various  demonstrations  he  has  in  hand  and 
should  check  over  the  records  being  kept  by  the  cooperators  to  make  sure  that  nothing  essential 
is  omitted.  From  the  beginning  of  any  demonstration,  records  should  show  all  of  the  impor- 
tant successive  steps ;  so  that  if  things  go  awry,  the  trouble  may  be  found. 

Some  agents  on  taking  up  the  work  do  not  immediately  see  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
complete  records  of  what  they  are  doing.  Many  things  press  for  attention;  memory  is  treach- 
erous; the  agent  may  enter  other  fields  of  labor.  It  is  necessary  that  records  be  kept  with  care. 
New  agents  are  particularly  apt  to  keep  inadequate  records.  At  the  outset  there  is  great 
haste  to  secure  farmers  to  carry  on  demonstrations;  the  tendency  is  strong  to  place  as  many 
demonstrations  as  the  agent  can  find  farmers  to  conduct.  The  result  is,  the  agent  overloads ;  he 
is  not  able  to  follow  up  these  demonstrations  well  enough  to  get  accurate  records  of  just  what 
was  done.  When  the  field  and  winter  meetings  come  the  agent  discovers  that  the  demonstra- 
tion work  that  counts  is  the  work  upon  which  he  has  definite  data. 

It  is  not  so  satisfactory  either  to  the  agent  or  the  farmer  to  state  that  as  a  result  of  a  demon- 
stration to  control  oat  smut  the  yield  of  oats  was  ''greatly  increased,"  as  it  is  to  state  that  on 
19  farms  800  acres  of  oats  were  grown  from  treated  seed  with  an  increase  in  yield  of  7  bushels  per 
acre.  Such  a  statement  carries  weight.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  the  agent  to  take  a  little  time 
to  secure  the  information.  The  public  is  interested  in  a  report  of  it,  and  the  farm  bureau  feels 
that  in  such  work  it  is  getting  a  return  for  its  money. 

Even  in  connection  with  extension  effort  along  nonecomic  lines  one  notes  effective  use  of 
facts,  as  witness  a  statement  from  Prof.  Wilhelm  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Illinois : 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  Division  of  Landscape  Extension  had  5,200  pledges  "to  do  some  permanent  orna- 
mental planting  within  a  year."  The  signers  were  asked  to  report  on  what  they  had  done.  Keplies  were  received 
from  991,  who  had  spent  a  total  of  875.117  on  material,  grading,  etc. 

In  quaint  but  vigorous  fashion  Arthur  Young,  speaking  in  1768  of  the  diffuse  agricultural 
writing  of  his  time,  pleaded  for  "the  publication  of  experiments  really  made,  faithfully  related, 
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and  sufficiently  authenticated,"  believing  such  to  be  "of  great  and  important  consequence  to 
the  public  good." 

"What  we  want  is  a  book  of  experiments* !  [experiences],  said  he,  otherwise  "we  have  only  the  author's  reflection, 
instead  of  the  authority  which  enabled  him  to  reflect  *  *  *  from  which  we  might  draw  very  differences;  *  *  * 
the  experiment  is  truth  itself — the  author's  conclusions — matters  of  opinion,  which  we  may  either  agree  with  or  reject, 
according  to  our  private  notions." 

Faithful  records  of  farm  experiences  have  a  high  value  in  the  hands  of  that  itinerant  teacher, 
the  county  agent.  The  new  county  agent  need  not  be  in  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  recorded 
results  are  the  results  that  count. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  securing  definite  results  in  extension  work  arc 
recognizing  that  there  is  need  for  follow-up  work  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  to  what  extent 
the  instruction  given  is  being  practiced  and  with  what  results. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  New  England  extension  directors  the  main  subject  for  discussion 
was  "follow-up  work."  At  certain  demonstration  farms,  where  meetings  have  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  observation  and  instruction,  cards  have  been  distributed  to  those  present  with 
the  request  that  they  state  whether  or  not  they  have  copied  or  put  into  practice  any  of  the 
methods  of  the  demonstration.  As  high  as  63  per  cent  of  those  so  reached  have  reported  having 
put  into  practice  some  part  of  the  instruction  received  from  the  demonstration. 

At  the  close  of  one  extension  school  in  Connecticut,  the  members  of  the  school  organized 
an  Extension  School  Alumni  Association,  each  member  of  which  pledged  to  put  into  practice 
some  information  received  from  the  school.  Next  winter  they  are  to  have  a  dinner,  at  which 
each  member  will  report  upon  what  was  tried  and  the  results  secured.  At  least  a  permanent 
organization  of  farmers,  each  pledged  to  do  some  definite  thing,  has  resulted  from  the  extension 
school.  The  county  agent  in  that  county  will  find  abundant  opportunity  for  his  work  and  most 
cordial  cooperation. 

The  extension  school  should  serve  to  reinforce  the  work  of  the  county  agent,  and  the  county 
agent  ma}-,  with  such  help  from  the  extension  specialists  as  may  be  secured,  see  that  adequate 
follow-up  work  and  supervision  is  given,  so  that  results  may  be  secured,  and  that  it  may  be 
known  what  these  results  are.  Farmers  who  are  secured  as  demonstrators  are  also  proving 
valuable  helpers  in  the  work.  They  take  a  certain  pride  not  only  in  securing  results  on  their 
own  farm  but  in  having  their  neighbors  secure  results,  and  in  reporting  these  results  to  the 
extension  director  on  cards  provided  for  this  purpose. 

THE  CHANCE  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  SCHOOL. 

The  type  of  farming  that  obtains  in  any  region  is  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the 
economic  and  physical  conditions  met  with  there.  The  county  agent  attempts  to  help  the 
individual  adjust  his  business  to  the  local  situation.  For  this  purpose  the  demonstration  becomes 
a  teaching  agency  of  first  importance.  It  illustrates  and  confirms  valuable  practices  already 
established  here  and  there  about  the  region.  It  becomes  the  focal  point  for  the  field  meeting 
where  the  small  group  gets  into  touch  with  the  work. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  the  county  agent  realizes  that  full  discussion  of  soils 
and  their  management,  animals  and  their  care,  markets  and  their  development,  should  be  under- 
taken by  people  of  expert  equipment  and  be  reinforced  by  appropriate  demonstrations.  Becom- 
ing confident  that  his  work  has  set  the  stage  for  an  extension  school,  he  should  arrange  for  one 
by  consulting  the  State  director  of  extension.  Perhaps  several  counties  will  be  grouped  for  this 
purpose  if  the  types  of  farming  are  about  identical. 


It  is  thought  that  the  program  should  cover  soil  fertility,  crops,  and  one  other  subject  to 
represent  the  dominant  farm  interest.  In  the  three  to  five  day  sessions  of  the  extension  school 
there  is  a  chance  to  consider  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  shall  succeed  each  other  on  the 
program.  Attention  to  this  matter  will  cause  interest  to  grow  throughout  the  course,  so  that 
those  who  come  to  the  opening  session  will  be  reluctant  to  miss  any. 

The  county  agent  generally  should  not  be  expected  to  appear  on  the  program.  Rather  he  should 
be  free  to  attend  alertly  to  what  the  visiting  instructors  have  to  offer,  especially  when  new  features 
are  presented,  for  the  follow-up  work  will  devolve  upon  him. 

In  most  instances  the  school  itself  becomes  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  demonstration  work 
and  field  meetings  of  the  preceding  summer,  serving  to  amplify  before  many  the  instruction 
given  by  the  county  agent  to  his  limited  circle  of  auditors.  'If  the  possibility  of  rounding  up 
the  activities  of  the  year  by  holding  an  extension  school  is  borne  in  mind  all  along,  the  outcome 
should  be  happ)?-  to  all  concerned. 

BE  BRIEF  AND  TO  THE  POINT. 

In  communicating  with  his  people  the  county  agent  will  win  friends  by  confining  himself 
to  short  articles  and  brief  talks.  This  leaves  a  field  open  for  the  occasional  address  from  the 
specialist  and  place  for  the  extension  bulletin.  There  are  good  stories  of  achievement  waiting 
for  discovery  in  every  county — stories  that  interest  and  instruct  and  encourage.  In  effect 
they  will  constitute  a  continued  story  which,  supplemented  by  timely  summaries  of  bureau 
activities,,  personal  items,  and  discriminating  praise,  will  msure  a  grist  for  the  mill. 

That  the  story  may  be  acceptable  to  reader  and  to  editor,  attention  to  these  suggestions 
is  worth  while : 

1.  Prepare  your  " comments"  each  week  as  if  you  were  telling  of  your  work  to  the  people 
of  your  own  county.  What  they  should  know  is  what  the  State  and  the  Federal  department 
would  be  interested  in  knowing. 

2.  Avoid  making  reports  too  personal,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  "I." 
Use  the  third  person  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  report  is  of  the  county  agent,  making  the  use 
of  the  "I"  unnecessary.    Give  credit  to  other  organizations  and  individuals  whenever  possible. 

3.  Use  frequent  subheadings  in  the  combined  story  of  the  month's  work,  separating  state- 
ments for  each  week  under,  appropriate  titles  and  subtitles. 

4.  Report  the  work  of  outside  assistance  during  the  month.. 

5.  Prepare  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  comments,  avoiding  too  much  detail,  and  deliver 
to  editors  in  good  form;  deliver  the  first  copy  in  person. 

JUNIOR  CONTESTS  IN  JUDGING  LIVE  STOCK. 

A  competition  in  stock  judging  by  boys  has  become  a  prominent  feature  of  Ohio  county 
fairs.  It  is  encouraged  and  given  direction  by  the  extension  division  of  the  State.  A  month 
or  more  ahead  of  fair  time  the  extension  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  goes  out  to  meet  groups 
of  boys  who  may  be  interested  in  learning  something  about  judging  stock.  The  boys  "go  over" 
animals  under  the  eye  of  their  coach,  who  explains  the  points  that  should  be  noticed.  The 
instructor  repeats  his  visit  two  or  more  times  that  his  explanations  may  not  be  so  elaborate 
each  time  as  to  confuse  rather  than  enlighten. 

The  boys  who  choose  to  do  so  enter  the  contest  at  the  fair,  where  they  judge  without  any 
s  instruction  on  the  day  the  work  is  done  except  as  to  the  method  of  procedure.  Competent 
persons  to  pass  on  their  judging  are  furnished  by  the  college  of  agriculture,  the  instructor 
himself  attending  as  many  of  the  fairs  as  possible.  The  winners  in  many  cases  are  given  a  trip 
to  Farmers'  Week,  where  they  may  again  try  their  judgment  for  State  honors. 
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The  commendable  feature  of  the  Ohio  plan  is  the  coaching  the  boys  receive  before  the  con- 
test comes  on.  They  have  time  to  "go  over"  animals  at  home  and  to  see  defects  or  points  of 
excellence  in  other  animals  long  before  entering  the  county  contest.  Comparison,  meditation, 
and  time  are  necessary  factors  in  properly  preparing  for  such  a  worth-while  effort. 

Thirteen  boys'  and  girls'  stock-judging  contests  were  held  in  Pennsylvania  in  1915,  in  which  587  boys  and  119 
girls  took  part. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLACKLEG  VACCINE. 

Dr.  J.  E,.  Mohler,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  department,  in 
a  letter  to  the  States  Relations  Service,  explains  the  method  for  the  distribution  of  blackleg 
vaccine  through  county  agents,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  recently  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  between  this  office  and  several  men 
engaged  in  farm  demonstration  work  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  blackleg  vaccine,  it  seems  desirable  to  advise 
the  county  agents,  through  your  office,  as  to  the  policy  of  this  bureau  in  distributing  vaccine.  As  a  general  rule, 
vaccine  is  supplied  only  to  stockmen  for  their  own  use,  either  through  this  office  or  through  authorized  distributors 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  However,  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  vaccine  in  lots  not  to  exceed  500  doses 
for  immediate  use  by  demonstrators.  The  farmers  should  then  be  advised  to  apply  direct  to  this  office  or  the  nearest 
distributor  for  subsequent  vaccinations.  As  the  demand  for  vaccine  is  very  great,  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  vaccine 
for  demonstrators  to  keep  on  hand  in  any  large  amount  or  for  distribution  among  the  stockmen. 

The  following  are  the  authorized  distributors  of  blackleg  vaccine;  application  should  be  made  to  the  nearest 
depot: 

Dr.  W.  J.  Butler,  State  veterinarian,  Helena,  Mont. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Chrisman,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dr.  Robert  Graham,  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hamilton,  inspector  in  charge,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Luckey,  State  veterinarian,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mundell,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Big  Spring,  Tex. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Murray,  inspector  in  charge,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Nelson,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Severn,  State  veterinarian,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Schneider,  inspector  in  charge,  208  Occidental  Building,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Reynolds,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Director  J.  W.  Wilson,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

DOINGS  AT  SOME  RECENT  CONFERENCES  OF  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

Uniform  type  of  county  organization  in  Oregon. — The  conference  of  Oregon  county  agents, 
held  at  the  agricultural  college  in  December,  adopted  a  uniform  type  of  county  organization 
to  support  the  work  of  the  agents  in  that  State.  In  the  main  the  type  of  organization  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  form  that  has  already  proven  successful  in  Crook  and  Lane  Counties.  The 
chief  features  of  the  adopted  plan  are  as  follows: 

1.  Whenever  possible,  the  county  agent  will  ally  himself  with  existing  associations  in  his 
county  whose  purpose  is  the  development  of  better  farm  conditions. 

2.  A  central  agricultural  council  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  one  representative  from 
each  local  unit,  whose  function  shall  be  to  devise  ways  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  and  assist  the  county  agent  in  his  work. 

3.  Communities  in  the  county  in  which  no  farmers'  organizations  exist  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  upon  the  completion  of  a  local  organization. 

4.  One  member  of  the  county  court,  elected  by  that  body,  shall  be  ex  officio  of  the  agri- 
cultural council. 


This  plan  contemplates  the  cooperation  of  such  local  associations  as  the  Grange,  farmers' 
clubs,  fruit-growers'  associations,  live-stock  breeders'  associations,  jack-rabbit  control  associa- 
tions, community-improvement  leagues,  farmers'  unions,  etc. 

It  is  believed  that  this  type  of  organization  will  be  acceptable  to  both  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State. 

Each  county  agent  included  in  his  program  of  work  for  this  year  a  project  for  the  organi- 
zation of  his  county  on  the  above  lines. 

Discussion  of  county  agent  work  on  the  project  basis  in  Missouri. — At  the  State  conference 
of  Missouri  county  agents,  after  two  days  of  general  discussion  of  project  work,  each  agent 
wrote  up  one  of  his  main  lines  of  work  in  project  form  and  read  it  before  the  conference.  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  projects  by  the  general  conference  brought  out  many  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. In  many  cases  college  specialists  were  called  in  to  give  their  advice  on  agricultural 
problems  and  often  the  extension  director  was  called  to  settle  matters  of  policy.  Scarcely 
any  two  agents  wrote  up  the  same  line  of  work,  so  that  the  discussions  covered  practically 
every  phase  of  county  agent  activity  in  Missouri.  The  agents  speak  highly  of  the  value  of 
the  conference,  many  stating  that  the  method  followed  in  it  had  been  of  the  utmost  use  to 
them  in  shaping  up  their  program  for  this  year  and  in  giving  them  a  clear  understanding  of 
how  to  write  it  up  in  project  form. 

State  federation  of  farm  bureaus  in  Illinois. — Representatives  from  all  but  one  of  the  farm 
bureaus  of  Illinois  met  at  the  agricultural  college  at  Urbana  in  January  and  formed  a  State 
federation  to  be  known  as  "The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association."  H.  W.  Danforth,  president 
of  the  Tazewell  County  Farm  Bureau,  was  elected  president.  A  temporary  organization  was 
perfected  and  it  is  planned  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
object  of  the  organization  is  to  further  in  every  way  possible  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Illinois.  The  problems  discussed  at  this  meeting  were  marketing,  especially  the  marketing  of 
grain  and  live-stock  products,  and  the  purchasing  of  seeds  and  fertilizer. 

Committee  study  of  demonstration  work  in  Minnesota. — At  the  Minnesota  conference  of 
county  agents  State  County  Agent  Leader  Balmer  appointed  committees  which  were  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  a  department  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  two  of  his  agents. 
Each  committee  gave  consideration  to  that  particular  line  of  demonstration  work  which  per- 
tained to  the  college  department  represented  on  the  committee.  Afternoons  were  spent  in 
committee  work  and  forenoons  in  discussing  the  reports  in  general  sessions.  The  faculty 
members  took  part  in  the  forenoon  discussions  also.  Each  agent  is  to  write  his  projects  to 
conform  to  these  reports  by  adapting  them  to  his  particular  local  conditions.  Many  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  agricultural  practices  and  to  the  policies  of  the  extension  department  were 
brought  out  in  these  discussions.  Minnesota  agents  speak  of  this  meeting  as  the  best  one  yet 
held  and  attribute  its  value  to  this  committee  work  and  the  discussion  of  the  reports. 

Conference  of  county  agents  in  Vermont. — County  Agent  Carrigan,  of  Addison  County,  Vt.; 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  recent  State  meeting  at  Burlington: 

The  recent  conference  of  county  agents  helped  me  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  It  was  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  county  agent  ideas,  not  only  during  conference  hours,  but  even  when  we  agents  were  discussing  things  informally. 
The  project  scheme  certainly  was  made  pretty  clear  and  is  going  to  be  the  means  whereby  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  this  miscellaneous  never-get-any where "  work.  I  had  already  adopted  the  project  method  for  my  demon- 
stration work,  but  the  conference  straightened  me  out  regarding  the  detailed  work. 
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SPURIOUS  RAPE  SEED— A  WARNING. 


The  attention  of  field  men  is  called  to  the  following  timely  and  important  communication 
from  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  this  department: 

The  normal  supply  of  winter  rape  seed  from  Holland  and  Germany  having  been  interfered 
with  on  account  of  the  European  war,  three  kinds  of  seed  have  been  imported  under  the  name 
of  rape  from  France,  England,  Argentina,  and  Japan.  All  of  the  seed  from  Argentina  and 
much  of  that  from  Japan  is  not  winter  rape  but  turnip  rape.  The  leaves  of  turnip  rape  are 
thin  and  hairy,  producing  little  forage  as  compared  with  winter  rape.  Enough  seed  of  turnip 
rape  alone  has  been  imported  to  sow  approximately  50,000  acres.  Seed  of  oil  seed  rape  has 
also  been  imported.  While  this  is  similar  to  winter  rape  in  the  early  stages,  it  runs  to  seed 
in  about  two  months  from  spring  planting.  The  use  of  both  oil  seed  rape  and  turnip  rape  in 
place  of  winter  rape  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Samples  of  seed  of  turnip  rape  and  winter  rape  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Seed 
Laboratory,  LTnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

Cooperation  of  the  schools  in  county  agricultural  survey. — One  hundred  and  four  of  the  114 
schools  in  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  joined  with  County  Agent  G.  A.  Metzger  in  making  a  soil  and 
crop  survey  of  the  county.  At  the  county  teachers'  institute,  Mr.  Metzger  enlisted  the  teachers' 
cooperation  by  discussing  the  agricultural  information  he  desired,  the  methods  of  getting  it, 
and  how  the  work  might  be  correlated  with  school  lessons.  Later,  a  blank  with  38  questions 
relating  to  soils  and  crops  was  mailed  each  school  teacher.  Immediately  following  mailing 
these,  the  agent  visited  each  school,  and  as  he  reported,  "'briefly  explained  the  magnitude  of 
the  agricultural  interests  in  the  county  and  pointed  out  where  much  improvement  could  be 
made  by  the  use  of  lime,  proper  inoculation  of  alfalfa,  treatment  of  seed  oats  for  smut,  late 
sowing  of  wheat  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  treating  of  seed  potatoes  for  scab,  and 
various  other  ways  by  which  crop  production  could  be  made  more  profitable." 

The  pupils  in  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  gathered,  studied,  and  tabu- 
lated this  data.  It  was  real  work  for  the  pupils.  They  felt  that  they  were  rendering  a  service 
to  their  county  and  they  dug  for  the  information  and  wrestled  with  new  words  and  terms  and 
mathematical  problems  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  teachers  filled  out  the  blanks 
with  the  data  thus  gathered  and  returned  them  to  the  county  agent. 

Among  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  survey  are  the  following :  The  principal  crops  grown 
were  corn,  wheat,  oats,  clover,  rye,  potatoes,  and  in  some  localities  various  truck  crops.  Elkhart 
Township  produced  celery.  Potatoes  were  grown  principally  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county 
and  only  5  per  cent  of  the  potato  seed  planted  was  treated  for  scab.  The  principal  cash  crops 
were  wheat,  rye,  mint,  clover  seed,  onions,  and  potatoes.  It  showed  that  SO.S  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop  was  fed  on  the  farms.  Of  the  2,000  acres  of  alfalfa  in  the  county,  only  1,000  acres  had 
been  inoculated  and  765  acres  limed  before  seeding.  Only  1,175  acres  of  oats  were  sown  with 
treated  seed,  and  only  20.6  per  cent  of  the  corn  acreage  was  planted  with  tested  seed;  3,200 
acres  of  corn  was  put  in  the  510  silos  in  the  county. 

This  information  and  much  more  was  obtained  from  each  of  the  104  school  districts.  It 
shows  clearly  many  of  the  crops  and  soil  problems.  For  example,  it  shows  that  one  of  the  potato 
problems  is  the  treatment  of  seed  for  scab  and  that  practically  all  potato  improvement  work 
will  be  in  the  north  half  of  the  county.  That  the  treatment  of  seed  oats  for  smut  and  the  testing 
of  seed  corn  are  still  county- wide  problems,  that  the  marketing  of  the  corn  crop  is  largely  a  feeding 
problem,  that  there  are  but  510  silos  on  the  3,188  farms  in  the  county.    The  small  amount  of 


liming  and  inoculating  for  alfalfa  shows  that  work  must  be  done  along  these  lines  if  the  agent  is 
to  get  the  farmers  to  grow  more  alfalfa.  In  fact,  it  places  before  the  agent  the  soil  and  crop 
problems  of  the  county  as  nothing  but  a  survey  can.  In  relation  to  this  County  Agent  Metz- 
ger  writes,  "I  shall  use  this  information  extensively  in  the  planning  of  my  demonstration  work." 

Such  a  survey  is  not  only  of  great  use  to  the  agent  in  planning  his  work,  but  if  continued 
from  year  to  year  will  afford  a  means  of  estimating  its  progress  and  will  supply  data  when  reports 
are  to  be  made. 

The  work  described  above  was  carefully  planned  by  the  county  agent,  the  several  steps 
being  taken  as  follows: 

1.  Explanation  of  work  and  securing  of  cooperation  of  teachers. 

2.  Placing  a  questionnaire  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

3.  Visiting  of  each  school  to  explain  the  work  fully. 

4.  Gathering  data  by  the  schools. 

5.  Return  of  questionnaire  to  the  county  agent. 

6.  Tabulation  and  study  of  data  by  the  county  agent. 

The  success  of  this  survey  demonstrates  the  great  asset  the  county  agent  has  in  the  rural 
schools  as  a  means  of  collecting  agricultural  facts  and  the  service  he  may  do  to  the  county 
children  through  inspiring  an  investigational  attitude  toward  their  most  intimate  surroundings. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  takes  part  in  such  a  survey  feels  he  is  doing  original  work  and  contributing 
in  a  definite  way  to  the  betterment  of  his  community. 

County  Agent  Lauck,  El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  has  prepared  a  map  bearing  10  kinds  of  symbols  to  indicate  the  10 
kinds  of  demonstration  work  under  his  care  in  1915.  The  stickers  on  the  map  show  graphically  the  localities  where 
the  work  was  carried  on. 

Wisconsin' s  method  of  starting  a  new  county  agent. — Wisconsin  evidently  believes  in  the  old 
adage,  "Well  begun  is  half  done,"  for  in  starting  a  new  agent  in  a  county,  Supervisor  Luther 
works  with  him  for  the  first  month. 

Such  a  State  officer  working  thus  with  each  new  county  agent  is  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  many  ways,  among  which  are  the  following: 

(1)  Directing  and  assisting  the  new  man  in  conducting  his  get-acquainted  meetings. 

(2)  Counseling  and  assisting  him  in  making  his  first  farm  visits. 

(3)  Assisting  him  to  outline  the  salient  points  in  his  agricultural  reconnoissance  survey 

and  assisting  him  in  the  first  work  of  this  survey. 

(4)  Assisting  him  in  making  his  first  weekly  and  financial  reports ;  discussing  with  him  the 

meaning  of  the  various  terms  used  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  important  things 
desired  in  these  reports. 

(5)  Coaching  him  in  the  use  of  the  Government  frank. 

(6)  Assisting  and  instructing  him  in  arranging  his  office  and  installing  a  filing  system. 

(7)  Explaining  the  importance  of  and  assisting  him  in  starting  his  demonstration  work. 

(8)  Explaining  the  necessity  of  making  a  thorough  agricultural  survey  of  his  county  and 

helping  him  in  working  out  an  outline  for  the  survey. 

(9)  Explaining  the  necessity  of  a  careful  statement  of  the  agricultural  problems  based  on 

the  agricultural  survey  and  assisting  him  in  writing  his  program  based  on  the  survev 
and  a  statement  of  problems. 

(10)  Instructing  him  in  regard  to  cooperative  work  and  telling  him  what  to  do,  what  pit- 

falls to  avoid,  etc. 

Thus  acting,  a  supervisor  becomes  in  fact  an  itinerant  teacher,  not  only  giving  instructions 
and  directions,  but  imparting  enthusiasm  and  inspiring  confidence  and  at  a  time  when  both  may 
be  much  needed. 
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County  live-stock  shipping  association  in  Minnesota. — County  Agent  Anderson,  Pope  County, 
Minn.,  in  his  January  report  says: 

This  month  has  seen  the  culmination  of  a  thorough  organization  of  the  county  for  the  marketing  of  live  stock  of  the 
farmers.  A  live-stock  shipping  association  has  now  been  organized  in  each  market  center  of  the  county,  so  it  is  possible 
for  every  farmer  in  the  county  to  market  his  own  live  stock.  The  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Gaumnitz  of  South  St.  Paul, 
who  is  familiar  with  live-stock  marketing,  was  secured  in  conducting  a  series  of  live-stock  marketing  meetings.  The 
advantages  of  several  features  of  this  problem  were  discussed,  including  the  proper  preparation  of  live  stock  for  mar- 
keting, how  to  classify  it  and  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  marketing.  Altogether,  there  are  10  live-stock  shipping  asso- 
ciations now  doing  business  in  Pope  County. 

Demonstrating  orchard  work. — County  agents  have  done  some  good  work  in  the  renovation 
of  old  apple  orchards.  To  mention  one,  County  Agent  Teal,  Cayuga  County.  N.  Y.,  held  demon- 
strations in  10  different  orchards  during  1915  with  a  total  attendance  of  108.  Spraying  was 
undertaken  in  seven  of  these  orchards,  the  agent  following  up  this  work  in  some  oases  with  three 
applications  during  the  season.  By  this  work  it  was  clearly  shown  that  old  neglected  orchards 
can  be  made  to  produce  good  fruit,  that  scale  can  be  controlled  easily  and  that  the  tent  cater- 
pillar can  be  killed  with  very  little  expense.  One  farmer  who  had  decided  to  cut  down  his 
orchard  interviewed  the  county  agent  before  doing  so.  He  was  encouraged  to  spray  and  to  adopt 
better  methods  of  management,  and  as  a  result  the  orchard  is  now  clean  and  thrifty  and  ready 
to  bear  good  crops  in  the  }rears  to  come.  As  most  of  the  orchards  in  the  locality  are  infested 
with  scale,  this  one  will  serve  as  an  effective  object  lesson.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  in  pruning  some  of  the  county  agents  are  prone  to  remove  far  too  much  wood  at  one  time. 
With  old  trees  that  contain  more  or  less  dead  wood  or  lack  vigor,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  do 
this  in  order  to  force  out  new  growth,  but  with  young  trees  or  with  any  trees  in  growthy  con- 
ditions in  the  Eastern  States,  at  least,  the  removal  of  too  much  wood  at  one  time  causes  the  tree 
to  expend  its  energy  in  sending  out  a  surplus  of  shoots  to  replace  the  branches  removed  and  the 
bearing  of  fruit  is  thus  deferred.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  field  and  also  from  photographs 
sent  in  to  illustrate  farm  bureau  activities. 

Following  a  demonstration  held  by  County  Agent  Chubbuck,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 
last  spring,  the  owner  of  the  orchard  went  ahead  with  the  pruning  of  93  trees,  and  gave  them 
one  spraying  while  dormant.  The  trees  received  one  summer  spray.  The  total  expense  for 
labor  and  material  was  $86,  the  returns  from  fruit  and  cider,  $258,  leaving  a  profit  of  $172. 
besides  the  satisfaction  of  growing  better  fruit. 

From  Cowley  County,  Kans.,  a  demonstration  is  reported  by  Assistant  State  Leader  Um- 
berger  in  which  a  20-acre  orchard  was  sprayed  four  times  with  a  resultant  increase  in  yield  so 
great  over  the  unsprayed  check  trees  that  the  crop  gave  an  increased  profit  of  $1,400.95.  Dur- 
ing one  week  this  demonstration  was  inspected  by  18  motor-car  loads  of  people. 

Cement  and  sawdust  stable  floor. — County  Agent  E.  H.  Forristall,  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y., 
sends  interesting  information  regarding  a  stable  floor  constructed  by  a  farmer  in  Cortland 
County : 

This  floor  was  laid  two  years  ago  last  December  and  the  portion  where  the  cows  stand  was  made  of  cement  and 
sawdust,  the  mixture  being  7  parts  cement  and  9  parts  sawdust.  This  mixture  was  4  inches  thick  from  the  bed  pieces 
back  to  within  8  inches  of  the  gutter.    From  there  it  tapered  up  to  2  inches  thick  about  6  inches  from  the  gutter. 

A  part  of  the  floor  had  a  little  dry  cement  worked  into  the  surface  when  the  floor  was  nearly  dry  and  as  a  result 
the  surface  is  very  smooth.  Where  there  was  no  dry  cement  worked  into  the  surfacing  the  floor  was  not  as  smooth 
and  was  apparently  a  better  floor.    The  cows  did  not  slip  as  badly  when  reaching  for  their  grain  or  other  feeds. 

The  floor  is  apparently  in  as  good  condition  as  the  first  day  the  cows  went  onto  it  two  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  built  in  the  winter  when  the  temperature  was  freezing.  The  cow's  hoofs  are  not  worn  the  way  they  are 
on  the  usual  cement  constructed  floor.  I  consider  this  very  important.  The  floor  is  much  warmer  than  when 
constructed  of  cement  and  sand. 

When  Mr.  Peck  first  conceived  the  idea  of  using  cement  and  sawdust  for  building  a  stable  floor,  he  made  slabs 
1  inch  thick  and  12  inches  square,  starting  with  1  part  of  sawdust  and  9  parts  cement,  adding  to  each  slab  1  part  more 
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of  sawdust.  He  found  that  where  little  sawdust  was  used  the  slab  was  very  brittle.  The  strongest  slab  was  one  made 
from  7  parts  cement  and  9  parts  sawdust  and  had  the  same  strength  as  a  hemlock  board  1  inch  thick  and  12  inches 
square. 

Just  ordinary  sawdust  was  used.    Of  course  large  chips  were  thrown  out. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  construction  for  all  floors  where  cattle  and  horses  have  to  stand.  It  is 
understood  that  the  gutters,  bed  pieces,  and  mangers  are  to  be  made  of  the  cement  and  sand  construction. 

Miscellaneous  notes.- — State  County  Agent  Leader  Crocheron,  of  California,  is  preparing 
illustrative  material  for  the  use  of  his  field,  force.  Sets  of  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  14  subjects 
are  ready  with  accompanying  syllabi.  The  prints  or  negatives  and  the  lecture  outlines  for  33 
more  are  being  worked  up  by  the  various  departments  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  Some  of 
the  topics  treated  by  these  lectures  are  the  following:  Milk  hygiene  and  dairy  sanitation;  insects 
injurious  to  California  crops;  forestry- — watershed  and  fire  protection;  rural  public  health; 
bovine  tuberculosis;  common  diseases  of  farm  animals;  hog  cholera;  modern  road  building; 
common  diseases  of  farm  crops;  poultry;  the  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm;  and  weeds  and  their 
control. 

It  pays  to  <:swat  the  rooster"  and  sell  infertile  eggs,  according  to  County  Agent  Rodekohr,  as  egg-marketing  clubs 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dade  County,  Mo.,  Farm  Bureau  last  year  realized  a  premium  price  of  5  cents  a 
dozen.    To  the  largest  producer,  who  keeps  300  hens,  this  meant  $136. 

The  production  of  pure-bred  swine  on  the  county  farm  in  Lane  County,  Oreg.,  has  been  arranged  for  by  the  county 
agent,  with  the  understanding  that  choice  breeding  stock  shall  be  offered  the  farmers  of  the  county  at  moderate  prices. 
This  will  be  doubly  valuable  if  the  community  can  agree  on  one  breed  of  swine  and  then  stick  to  it. 

F.  L.  Allen,  county  agent  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  has  brought  about  the  cooperation  of 
the  farmers  in  properly  draining  the  land.  As  a  result  of  his  agitation  three  power  ditching 
machines  have  been  placed  in  the  county.  The  county  agent  urged  the  use  of  lime  and  taught 
farmers  to  buy  it  in  the  most  economical  form.  Some  4,000  tons  of  ground  limestone  were  used 
in  the  county  during  the  past  season  at  a  saving  of  75  cents  to  SI  per  ton  over  the  former  price. 
Farmers  are  also  using  fertilizers  much  more  wisely  and  buying  cooperatively  at  a  saving  of 
$2,000  to  $2,500  annually.  This  county  is  near  Cleveland,  but  the  poor  condition  of  the  county 
roads  made  it  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  markets.  The 
county  agent  led  the  agitation  for  road  improvement.  As  a  result  of  his  work  sentiment  has 
been  created  and  organized,  resulting  in  bonding  propositions,  which  are  meeting  almost  no 
opposition  at  the  polls.  Improved  roads  are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible;  what  seemed 
a  hopeless  problem  is  in  process  of  speedy  solution. 

County  Agent  Hayes,  of  Sullivan  County,  Ind.,  mentions  a  country  minister  who  has 
organized  a  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  encouraged  pig-club  work  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and 
has  helped  them  to  fit  up  an  abandoned  schoolhouse  in  which  they  hold  meetings  having  an 
agricultural  bearing. 

The  wife  of  a  Minnesota  county  agent,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Krum,  pleased  the  women  at  some 
meetings  that  she  attended  with  her  husband  by  showing  how  an  inexpensive  dress  form  might 
be  made  ready  for  use.    Bachelor  agents  are  at  a  disadvantage  now  and  then. 

County  Agent  Simpson,  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  has  been  doing  good  work  in  connection 
with  the  testing  of  alfalfa  seed,  which  is  being  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  that  county  in  large 
quantities  this  spring.  He  has  found  that  much  of  the  seed  offered  for  sale  in  his  section  will 
not  germinate  more  than  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  while  other 
samples  tested  as  high  as  95  per  cent.  By  this  seed-testing  work  Mr.  Simpson  is  saving  his 
farmers  many  dollars  and  protecting  them  from  the  disappointment  that  attends  the  sowing  of 
poor  seed. 

The  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau  declined  to  allow  County  Agent  Barlow  to  also 
act  as  secretary  of  the  county  fair  association,  holding  that  such  an  arrangement  would  take 
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too  much,  of  his  time  and  establish  a  precedent  out  of  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  bureau. 
He  is  to  help  as  much  as  possible  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  same  question  has  arisen  in 
other  counties;  the  decision  in  Otsego  County  is  thought  to  be  the  only  consistent  one  to  take. 

Since  it  will  be  necessary  for  Benton  County,  Wash.,  farmers  to  purchase  most  of  the  seed 
corn  they  will  use  next  spring,  Agent  Lampson  has  arranged  with,  the  seed  dealers  in  that 
county  to  handle  ear  corn.    This  will  make  it  possible  to  properly  test  the  seed. 

The  Nebraska  Extension  Service  News  gives  the  figures  that  follow  to  show  the  waste  of 
effort  in  supplying  well  water  under  a  set  of  conditions  in  which  men  do  all  the  work: 

Twenty-five  gallons  of  water  is  the  average  daily  house  use  on  most  farms.  It  should  be  150  gallons.  To  carry 
25  gallons  means  at  least  five  trips,  and  if  these  trips  are  up  a  hill  12  feet  high,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  160-pound  man 
does  as  much  work  in  canying  his  body  up  the  hill  for  25  days  as  is  required  to  dig  and  wall  a  well  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  12  feet  deep.  Most  wells  are  about  50  ieet  deep;  then  in  four  months'  time  a  man  has  done  sufficient  work  in 
carrying  water  up  a  12-foot  hill  to  dig  a  well  and  wall  it  right  at  his  back  porch,  and  in  10  years  he  has  wasted  30  wells 
and  still  has  no  well. 

A  "graduate"  of  an  Illinois  farm  bureau  removed  a  year  ago  to  a  new  location  where  he  found  himself  the  only 
man  in  his  thrashing  club  who  had  treated  his  seed  oats  for  smut.  "While  his  neighbors  suffered  losses  of  from  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  their  crop  from  smut  his  crop  was  so  clean  and  good  that  he  harvested  an  average  of  82.5  bushels  per  acre 
on  nearly  40  acres.   It  sold  for  a  premium  price.   The  neighbors  plan  to  treat  their  seed  oats  this  spring. 

In  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  150  farmers  joined  in  the  demonstrations  conducted  by  County 
Agent  Hankinson  with  cover  crops.  The  results  showed  conclusively  the  value  of  this  practice 
in  helping  to  maintain  a  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil.  In  seeding  in  corn,  however,  many  failed 
to  get  a  stand  because  the  work  was  not  properly  done  or  else  the  conditions  were  so  unfavor- 
able that  the  plants  made  little  growth  and  died  during  the  winter.  The  demonstrations 
showed,  nevertheless,  that  well  limed  land,  early  seeding  of  legumes,  inoculation,  and  the 
drilling  in  or  covering  of  seed  about  an  inch  tended  to  give  satisfactory  stands.  On  heavy  lands 
rye  gave  the  best  results. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

Farm-Management  Demonstrator  Cavert,  of  Minnesota,  sends  in  the  following  interesting 
report  with  reference  to  farm-management  contests  among  high-school  boys: 

Two  days  were  spent  at  Olivia  assisting  High  School  Agriculturist  W.  K.  Dyer  in  starting  a  farm-management 
contest  among  the  boys  in  his  high  school  short  course.  The  first  day  the  15  boys  in  the  course  were  given  a  talk  on 
farm  records  and  instructed  in  the  method  of  summarizing  the  year's  business  to  figure  the  labor  income.  The  boys 
were  then  given  a  farm-account  book  and  asked  to  take  the  inventory  of  their  home  farms  that  evening.  The  next 
day  an  inspection  of  the  inventories  in  these  books  showed  that  most  of  the  work  had  been  very  satisfactorily  done. 

Following  a  talk  on  planning  the  home  farm,  which  was  illustrated  by  charts,  the  boys  were  asked  to  sketch  the 
present  field  arrangements  of  their  home  farms.  Though  this  was  more  difficult,  the  boys  worked  hard  and  produced 
some  very  commendable  drawings.  During  the  short  course  the  boys  will  prepare  a  revised  plan  of  their  home  farms, 
showing  suggested  rearrangement  of  fields,  proposed  rotations  and  amounts  and  kinds  of  live  stock  which  they  think 
will  be  most  profitable.  Mr.  Dyer  is  planning  to  follow  up  the  work  throughout  the  summer  to  see  that  as  many  of 
the  boys  as  possible  faithfully  keep  the  account  books.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  boys  who  prepare  the  best  tuna 
plans  and  keep  the  best  accounts. 

In  a  later  report  Mr.  Cavert  states  that  of  the  five  high  schools  in  this  county,  four  have 
already  undertaken  farm  plans  and  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts  as  a  home  project.  These 
projects  count  toward  the  regular  work  of  the  boys  who  are  in  the  high-school  course. 

At  a  farm-management  demonstration  meeting  in  the  State  of  Washington  a  chart  was 
used  showing  the  importance  of  pure-bred  sires  on  dairy  farms.  As  a  result  several  farmers 
signified  their  intention  to  purchase  such  animals  and  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  county 
agent  in  selecting  them.  During  the  meeting  a  banker  who  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
demonstration  work  announced  that  his  bank  would  lend  money  at  4  per  cent  interest  to  farm- 
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ers  for  purchasing  pure-bred  sires.  Since  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  that  section  on  small 
loans  is  from  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  this  backing  by  the  bankers  is  very  encouraging. 

In  preparing  a  project  agreement  for  farm-management  demonstration  work  in  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  County  Agent  Kennedy  made  the  following  modifications  in  the  "Method  of 
procedure" : 

A.  Securing  cooperators. — Where  satisfactory  evidence  shows  a  real  demand  for  the  study  of  farm  management 
in  a  given  community,  the  county  agent  or  the  State  farm-management  demonstrator  will  hold  public  meetings,  per- 
sonal conferences,  issue  press  notices  and  circular  letters,  and  use  other  convenient  means  of  getting  in  touch  with  those 
who  are  interested.    "When  a  public  meeting  is  held,  a  majority  of  the  farmers  in  that  neighborhood  must  be  present 

at  such  meeting,  and  before  work  will  be  started    of  these  farmers  must  go  on  record  as  wishing  to  have  records 

taken  and  analysis  made  of  their  farm  business.  Local  directors  of  the  farm  bureau  will  be  asked  for  names  of  those 
interested  in  the  work  and  will  be  expected  to  assist  in  developing  interest  and  detemiining  the  genuineness  of  the 
demand  for  having  farm-management  analyses  made. 

The  following  item  is  from  Farm  Management  Demonstrator  Davis,  of  Connecticut,  and 
shows  the  value  of  farm-management  demonstrations  in  farmers'  institute  work: 

The  farmers'  institutes  in  West  Cornwall  and  "Winsted  were  outgrowths  of  the  farm-management  demonstration 
work.  As  a  result  of  the  neighborhood  meetings  in  returning  the  farm  analysis  records  the  farmers  requested  that 
the  subject  be  presented  at  the  farmers'  institutes.  The  farm-management  demonstration  had  indicated  that  better 
dairy  cows  and  cash  crops  were  very  important  on  the  farms  of  the  region.  Consequently  a  program  was  prepared 
to  emphasize  these  subjects  at  the  institute.  The  results  of  the  demonstration,  showing  the  most  important  problems 
of  the  farmers  of  the  community,  were  prepared  by  the  farm-management  demonstrator.  He  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tension specialist,  who  spoke  on  dairying,  and  later  the  county  agent  gave  a  talk  on  cash  crops.  The  farmers  were 
enthusiastic  over  this  new  idea  in  institute  programs.  About  65  farmers,  besides  a  large  number  of  women  and  children, 
were  present  at  the  two  meetings. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  moisture  tests  made  by  the  Office  of  Grain  Standardization^ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  samples  of  corn  submitted  by  members  of  the 
boys'  corn  clubs  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  during  the  fall  of  1915: 

Illinois:  16  samples;  minimum  test,  16.1;  maximum.  24.6;  average.  19.1. 
Idaho:  2  samples;  minimum,  14.7;  maximum,  17.9;  average,  16.3. 
Indiana:  14  samples;  minimum.  17.5;  maximum.  36.4;  average.  25.3. 
Michigan:  11  samples;  minimum,  16.9;  maximum,  35.4;  average,  24. 
New  Jersey:  36  samples,  minimum,  16.1;  maximum.  33.4;  average,  23.8. 
Pennsylvania:  22  samples;  minimum.  19.5;  maximum,  32. F;  average,  26.3. 
South  Dakota:  22  samples;  minimum,  15.2;  maximum,  41.9;  average,  22.9. 
Washington:  6  samples;  minimum.  13.9;  maximum.  20.4;  average,  18.4. 
Wisconsin:  5  samples;  minimum,  12.4;  maximum,  23.1;  average,  16.6. 
Total  number  of  tests  made,  126;  average,  20.4. 

A  large  number  of  other  moisture  tests  were  made  by  the  college  laboratories  of  the  various 
States  not  represented  in  this  list.  We  hope  that  during  the  coming  season  plans  will  be  made 
by  every  county  agent  to  have  a  number  of  boys  in  the  corn-club  work  making  the  highest 
yields  submit  samples  for  this  moisture  test. 

All  club  agents  and  county  agents  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  cold-packing 
method  of  canning.  There  is  much  public  interest  in  it,  as  was  shown  by  requests  last  year 
from  26,000  grown-ups  for  copies  of  the  instructions.  The  follow-up  work  proves  conclusively 
that  these  were  understandable  and  workable. 

In  the  corn-canning  section  of  the  National  Canners'  Association,  held  at  Lousiville  in 
early  February,  a  resolution  was  presented  and  accepted  unanimously,  indorsing  the  work  of 
home-canning  clubs  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  definite  recognition  by  the  commercial  trade 
of  the  real  purpose  of  this  type  of  work:  First,  to  help  the  average  grower  to  take  care  of  the 
odds  and  ends  and  get  food  products  put  up  for  home  use;  second,  through  the  home-canning  club 
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campaigns  of  education  not  only  to  tell  people  how  to  can  the  surplus,  but  to  teach  them  the 
economic  value  and  wholesomeness  of  canned  products  put  up  in  either  tin  or  glass. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  boys  and  girls,  representing  the  club  work  of  the  99  counties  in 
Iowa,  were  in  attendance  at  the  agricultural  college  short  course  at  Ames  during  the  winter. 

Seven  States  in  the  northern,  central,  and  western  territory  have  already  made  definite 
plans  to  give  school  credit  for  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  accepting  the  national  basis  of  award  in 
club  projects  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  weights  and  units  of  school  credit  recognition.  A 
number  of  other  States  are  considering  the  matter  and  will  probably  arrange  to  give  credit  in 
some  form  before  the  club  season  is  fully  under  way. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Sullivan,  in  charge  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  for  North  Dakota  reports 
that  North  Dakota  will  be  "set  a  canning"  during  the  next  canning  season  and  that  already  a 
large  number  of  canning  clubs  have  been  organized. 

The  corn-club  champion  of  Nebraska  for  1915  was  Ralph  Cox,  13  years  of  age,  who  was 
awarded  the  championship  prize  of  SI 00.  This  award  was  made  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
have  his  choice  of  using  this  money  for  a  prize  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital  or  deposit  it  in  a  bank 
and  use  it  for  an  agricultural  education.  He  chose  the  latter.  The  money  has  been  placed  in 
the  bank,  on  interest,  to  be  used  only  when  the  boy  is  ready  to  go  to  college. 

State  Agent  O.  A.  Morton,  of  Massachusetts,  sent  local  leader,  Prof.  Burke,  of  the  Hadley 
Schools,  and  Miss  Turner  of  Milton,  to  accompany  the  party  of  champions  to  Washington. 
This  was  in  recognition  of  efficient  local  leadership. 

Last  year  180  pure-bred  pigs  were  distributed  to  the  club  members  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
and  surrounding  farming  communities.  New  England  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Middle  West  in  pork 
production  club  work  through  such  methods. 

Secretary  Houston,  in  an  address  to  the  boy  and  girl  champions  of  two  years  ago,  stated 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  club  member  to  go  home  and  ''better  his  own  record"  during  the 
coming  season.  In  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  Middle  West  States,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  school  and  the  home  of  one  of  these  boy  champions.  Over  a  desk  in  the  boy's 
room  we  saw  the  motto  "I'll  beat  my  own  record."  In  the  public  school,  at  the  front  of  the  room 
we  saw  the  motto:  "Beat  your  own  record." 

T.  A.  Erickson,  State  club  agent  for  Minnesota,  has  been  holding  a  number  of  training 
schools  for  local  club  leaders  and  teachers.  •'Some  of  them  are  being  held  at  normal  schools  cen- 
trally located.  Three  county  club  meetings  were  held  during  the  month  of  January;  300  people 
were  in  attendance  for  two  days  at  the  one  in  Clay  County.  At  this  particular  meeting  the 
business  men  of  the  town  gave  the  boys  and  girls  a  banquet;  275  of  them  attended  this.  In 
Ramsey  County  the  teachers  were  all  present  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  young  people. 

In  five  of  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  organizations  of  students  are  being  perfected  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  students  training  in  the  local  leadership  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  dur- 
ing summer  vacation,  a  splendid  way  to  serve  two  purposes,  viz,  furnishing  local  leadership  for 
the  club  groups  out  in  the  State  during  the  summer  months;  and,  not  the  least  important,  giving 
the  agricultural  and  home  economics  students  actual  field  experience  in  the  work.  Every  college 
should  make  an  effort  along  this  line. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  when  presenting  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  to  place  the  emphasis 
upon  summer  camps,  play  festivals,  and  big  prizes.  A  very  much  better  way  is  to  appeal  to  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  boys  and  girls,  and  issue  the  call  to  arms  on  the  strength  of  the  fact 
that  they  will  enjoy  entering  a  line  of  work  that  takes  manly  and  womanly  effort.  Setting 
standards  of  achievement  and  leading  the  boys  and  girls  up  to  these  standards  in  a  normal  way 
is  highly  important.  Prize  offers,  festivals,  summer  camps,  etc.,  should  merely  be  recreative 
and  play  features  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  club  projects. 
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